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“ En  verite,  ceux  qui  s'acharnent  contre 
pas  vrai,  il  est  au  moins  bien  plajsant.” 


The  Animal  Magnetism  of  these 
times,  and  its  “ collateral  sciences," 
would  have  been  very  fearful  things 
to  our  forefathers  in  darker  ages. 
Had  the  present  magnetisers  but 
lived  two  centuries  ago,  they  might 
have  had  the  satisfaction  of  being 
persecuted,  scourged,  and  burnt  for 
witchcraft,  art  magic,  and  devilry. 
Now,  however,  in  this  nineteenth 
century,  when  witches,  magicians,  and 
devils  no  longer  people  our  imagina- 
tions, but  have  utterly  forsaken  this 
earth,  and  left  us  in  quiet  scepticism  ; 
we  can  not  only  endure  Animal  Mag- 
netism, and  its  manifold  wonders,  in 
the  utmost  composure  and  equani- 
mity, but  also  enjoy  pleasantly  and 
comfortably  all  the  fantastic  tricks, 
which  its  followers  play  before  high 
heaven. 

Not  as  partisans,  nor  as  enemies 
of  Animal  Magnetism,  do  we  take  it 
up  on  this  occasion.  Towards  the 
magnetisers  and  their  cause  we  en- 
tertain neither  love  nor  hatred  ; but 
their  doings  and  pretensions  are  a 
subject  of  curious  speculation : and, 
without  presuming  either  to  patron- 
ize them,  or  to  put  any  hindrance 
in  their  wav,  we  may  be  permitted 
to  look  at  them  from  afar ; to  cast  a 
shy  passing  glance  at  their  “ new  and 
wonderful  science,  which  is  to  alter 
the  whole  destiny  of  mankind.” 

But,  first  of  all,  before  inviting  the 
reader  to  accompany  us  any  farther, 
we  shall  do  well  to  warn  him  that 
however  “ wonderful”  this  same  Ani- 
mal Magnetism  may  be,  it  offers  lit- 
tle or  nothing  “ new.”  Almost  the 
only  novelty  about  it  is,  that  such  a 
thing  should  have  so  many  followers 
in  times  like  the  present.  For  it  is 
notorious  that  every  itinerant  quack- 
salver, every  needy  star-gazer,  every 
deluded  moon-struck  enthusiast  of 
the  fifteenth,  sixteenth,  and  seven- 
teenth centuries,  had  his  magnets 
and  sympathetic  powders,  his  univer- 


le ftlagnfitisme  out  bien  tort;  car  s’il  n’est 

sal  fluids,  visions,  and  potent,  myste- 
rious influences;  and  that  by  means  of 
those  he  could  work  such  wonders  on 
the  weak,  the  credulous  and  diseased, 
as  Animal  Magnetism,  with  all  its  so- 
lemn apparatus,  was  never  able  to 
perform,  even  in  the  hands  of  Mes- 
mer  himself.  In  those  ages  when 
the  great  mass  of  the  people,  and 
even  many  persons  of  otherwise  strong 
and  fearless  character,  laboured  under 
the  grossest  and  darkest  superstition, 
the  pretensions  of  such  visionaries 
were  listened  to  with  fear  and  trem- 
bling; and  possessed  an  influence 
over  the  minds  of  men,  of  which  we 
can  no  longer  form  any  adequate 
idea. 

Inseparably  connected  with  these 
“ miraculous  influences,”  was  the  rage 
for  witchcraft,  sorcery,  vaticination, 
which  began  to  prevail  so  much  to- 
wards the  end  of  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury, and  which  various  circumstan- 
ces contributed  to  strengthen  and 
diffuse.  Law  interfered  with  a high 
hand  to  extinguish  that  universal 
rage ; and  law,  as  always  happens, 
did  nothing  but  kindle  it  into  irre- 
sistible frenzy.  Also,  at  the  same 
time,  religious  controversy  and  su- 
pernatural excitement,  and  the  fierce, 
stormy  aspect  of  affairs  over  all  Eu- 
rope, tended  much  to  increase  the 
power  of  superstitious  credulity,  and 
gave  freer  scope  for  misguided  delu- 
sion or  crafty  imposture.  Then  it 
was,  that  devils  and  evil  spirits,  of  the 
strangest  and  most  whimsical  descrip- 
tion, were  let  loose  in  thousands  up- 
on the  whole  catholic  world,  but  at 
first  chiefly  upon  Germany  ; for  in 
that  country  priestcraft  and  papal 
superstition  were  first  set  at  open  de- 
fiance ; and  the  general  re-action 
which  had  already  taken  place  against 
them,  was  there  first  rendered  strong 
and  effectual  by  the  appearance  of 
Martin  Luther,  the  great  advocate 
and  champion  of  the  Reformation.* 


* A considerable  time  before  the  Reformation,  in  1484,  Pope  Innocent  VIII.  issued 
a bull,  empowering  two  Dominican  friars  “ to  make  inquisition  into  the  vices  of  sorcery 
and  witchcraft,”  and  to  put  to  death,  at  their  own  discretion,  all  whom  they  should  find 
guilty  of  practising  these  arts.  These  men  of  blood  found  more  and  more  to  do  every 
day.  Whole  towns  seemed  possessed  with  evil  spirits.  A German  historian  of  some  emi- 
nence has  calculated,  that  in  the  small  electorate  of  Triers  alone,  in  a few  years,  no  less 
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A long  train  of  witches,  propheci- 
ers,  miracle- workers  followed,  stretch- 
ing down  almost  to  our  times.  No 
nation  of  Europe  remained  free  from 
such  delusions  ; and  men  like  Luther, 
Melancthon,  Cardan,  Kepler,  Bacon, 
partook,  in  some  measure,  of  the 
prevailing  spirit  of  their  times.  In 
this  country,  too,  we  had  our  Fludds, 
Maxwells,  Lillys,  Digbys,  Great- 
rakeses,  besides  a sufficient  number 
of  witches,  &c.  &c.,  which  we  kept 
burning  occasionally  for  some  centu- 
ries. Calmer  investigation  of  these 
matters  at  length  brought  us  back  to 
humanity,  and  showed  us  that  it  was 
no  duty  to  torture  and  put  to  death 
those  miserable  deluded  wretches, 
whom  superstition  alone  had  clothed 
in  imaginary  terrors ; and  that,  after 
all,  the  best  way  of  getting  rid  of 
such  persons  is  to  leave  them,  unno- 


ticed and  unpersecuted,  to  the  con- 
tempt and  neglect  which  they  never 
fail  to  incur  of  themselves. 

It  would  be  interesting  and  in- 
structive, but  foreign  from  our  pre- 
sent purpose,  to  trace  the  history  and 
connexions  of  these  things  more  mi- 
nutely. Some  of  the  ablest  and  most 
learned  of  the  magnetisers  have  ap- 
pealed to  them  as  proofs  that  the 
world  has  never  been  without  Animal 
Magnetism  in  some  shape  or  other — 
the  only  merit  of  the  present  mag- 
netisers consisting  in  their  having 
reduced  those  rude  materials  to  a 
“ science.”  Some  have  even  gone  so 
far  back,  as  to  seek  for  further  evi- 
dence in  the  extasies  and  convulsions 
of  the  ancient  Pythian  priestesses  and 
sibyls,  which  the  poet  has  so  well 
described : 


Subitd  non  vultus,  non  color  unus. 

Non  comptce  mansgre  comae  ; sed  pectus  anheliun, 
Et  rabie  fera  corda  tument ; majorque  videri, 

Nec  mortale  sonans:  afflata  est  numine  quando 
Jam  propiore  Dei. 


All  this  has  been  lately  discovered 
to  be  nothing  more  than  a striking 
variety  of  the  *'  crises”  and  “ clair- 
voyance” of  Animal  Magnetism. 

Others  again  assert,  that  Animal 
Magnetism  has  nothing  at  all  to  do 
with  these  witcheries  and  extasies ; 
but  derives  its  efficacy  from  a con- 
nexion with  pure  religion  and  the 
immediate  interpositions  of  the  Divi- 
nity. The  enemies  of  Magnetism 
look  upon  it  as  the  faint  remains  of 
antiquated  delusions, — beneath  the 
notice  of  all  wise  and  enlightened  per- 
sons ; while  some  of  the  most  zea- 
lous and  hot-headed  amongst  them 
have  not  scrupled,  even  within  these 
few  years,  to  trace  its  origin  to  the 
devil  and  his  agents.  For  our  part, 
we  feel  no  disposition  to  quarrel  with 
any  of  these  worthy  people  ; and  we 
cannot  take  upon  us  to  settle  their 
disputations.  Without  entering  into 
any  further  discussion  regarding  such 
magnetical  genealogies,  we  shall 
straightway  proceed  to  give  some 
account  of  the  Animal  Magnetism 
and  Magnetisers  of  the  present  time, 
quietly  taking  them  as  we  find  them. 
Only,  in  order  to  make  ourselves  in- 
telligible, it  will  be  necessary  to  pre- 


mise a few  observations  on  their  his- 
tory since  the  appearance  of  Mesmer, 
the  first  and  greatest  of  modern  mag- 
netisers. 

This  man  was  a native  of  Mers- 
burg,  in  Swabia,  and  was  born  about 
the  year  1734.  Nothing  further  is 
known  of  his  history  till  he  took  his 
degree  of  Doctor  of  Medicine  in  1776, 
when  he  published  his  inaugural  dis- 
sertation “ concerning  the  Influence 
of  the  Planets  on  the  Human  Body.” 
This  “ first  step,”  in  his  career  of 
" discovery,”  is  said  to  be  nothing 
but  a revival  of  the  ancient  dreams  of 
the  Theosophists  of  the  first  century, 
and  of  Paracelsus  and  his  followers 
in  more  modern  times.  Such,  at 
least,  in  reality  are  his  pretended 
“ discoveries,”  which  he  set  forth  in  a 
later  work,  as  we  shall  presently  see. 

Mesmer's  speculations  seem,  at  first, 
to  have  met  with  little  patronage ; 
for  we  hear  nothing  more  of  him  for 
several  years.  It  was  in  1772  that 
he  undertook  his  first  cure,  in  ac- 
cordance with  his  views  of  the  “ uni- 
versal fluid,”  of  which  he  always 
spoke  so  much. 

We  cannot  understand  or  ap- 
preciate his  varying  theories,  with- 


tlian  six  thousand  five  hundred  persons  were  executed  under  pretext  of  putting  down 
sorcery  and  witchcraft,  and  expelling  devils.— (Fide  Mohsen  Gcschickte  dcr  Wissenschaften, 
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out  alluding  to  the  ancient  ideas 
which  were  entertained  regarding 
that  universal  fluid.  It  was  sup- 
posed to  pervade  the  whole  universe ; 
and  to  be  the  immediate  agent  by 
which  all  the  phenomena  of  nature 
are  produced.  Every  living  being 
had  a certain  portion  of  it  allotted 
to  him,  upon  which  the  func- 
tions of  life  depended.  This  por- 
tion varied  at  different  times,  and 
under  different  circumstances  in  the 
same  individual;  and  when  dimi- 
nished or  weakened,  disease  was  the 
consequence.  To  cure  that  disease, 
the  fluid  required  only  to  be  increas- 
ed or  strengthened.  Mesmer,  we 
shall  presently  find,  pretended  that 
he  had  discovered  the  means  of  doing 
this,  and  consequently  of  curing  dis- 
eases. 

The  first  experiments  of  Mesmer 
were  made  with  metallic  plates  of  a 
peculiar  construction,  which  had  been 
invented  by  Father  Hell,  a jesuit,  and 
professor  of  astronomy  at  Vienna,  for 
the  purpose  of  applying  the  magne- 
tism of  the  loadstone  in  the  treat- 
ment of  diseases.  During  the  latter 
half  of  the  eighteenth  century,  the 
imaginary  medicinal  virtues  of  the 
magnet  began  a second  time  to  be 
extolled,  as  they  had  been  in  the  days 
of  Paracelsus,  Van  Helmont,  &c.  Se- 
veral physicians  in  Germany,  and  else- 
where, conceived  they  had  perform- 
ed cures  by  its  application ; and  they 
endeavoured  to  explain  its  efficacy  by 
supposing  “healing  effluences”  to  pro- 
ceed from  it  into  the  body.*  Mes- 
mer says,  that  he  also  was  successful 
in  his  experiments  ; but  he  took  care 
to  attribute  his  success  to  “ his  pecu- 
liar power  over  the  universal  fluid,” 
and  not  to  the  magnetic  plates,  which 
he  declared  were  by  no  means  essen- 
tial, being  mere  conductors.  In  a 
letter  he  thus  explains  his  views  : — 

“ I have  remarked,”  says  he,  “ that  the 
magnetic  matter  is  almost  the  same  thing 
as  the  electric  fluid,  and  that  it  may  be 
conducted  like  this  by  intermediate  bodies. 
Steel  is  not  the  only  substance  adapted  to 
it  I have  rendered  paper,  bread,  wool, 
silk,  leather,  stones,  glass,  water,  various 
metals,  wood,  men,  dogs — in  a word,  every 
tiling  I touched — magnetic  to  such  a de- 


gree, that  these  substances  produced  the 
same  effects  as  the  loadstone  on  the  dis- 
eased. I have  filled  jars  with  magnetic 
matter,  in  the  same  way  as  is  done  with  the 
electric  fluid.” 

Mesmer  gained  confidence  after 
these  successful  experiments,  and 
wrote  an  account  of  his  disco- 
very to  the  most  celebrated  learned 
societies  of  Europe.  The  academy 
of  Berlin  alone  made  reply,  and 
treated  his  pretensions  in  the  way 
they  deserved  to  be  treated.  Yet 
Mesmer  was  not  cast  down  by  this 
neglect;  but  contrived  to  profit  by 
it.  For  he  had  now  learnt  by  ex- 
perience, that  his  discoveries  could 
not  be  received  otherwise  than  with 
contempt,  if  he  suffered  them  to  re- 
main in  this  their  original  shape  ; and 
accordingly  he  began  thenceforth  to 
declare,  that  the  agent  which  he  em- 
ployed was  totally  different  from  the 
“universal  magnetic  fluid ;”  to  distin- 
guish it  from  which,  he  gave  it  the 
name  of  Animal  Magnetism.  He  per- 
sisted boldly  in  asserting  his  claims, 
in  challenging  attention  to  the  “won- 
derful cures”  he  performed,  and  in 
abusing  every  person  who  opposed 
him  ; till  at  length  he  was  forced  to 
leave  Vienna,  and  seek  refuge  and  a 
market  for  his  discoveries  somewhere 
else.  It  would  be  superfluous,  and 
very  tiresome,  to  enter  into  any  detail 
of  the  scandalous  contentions  in 
which  he  involved  himself  at  Vienna; 
or  to  follow  him  in  his  wanderings 
through  Germany,  Switzerland,  &c. 
Suffice  it  to  say,  that,  in  spite  of  all 
his  miraculous  cures,  he  could  find 
no  resting  place  till  he  reached  Paris 
in  the  month  of  February,  1778, 
whither  the  fame  of  his  miracles  had 
gone  before  him,  and  where  many 
persons  were  expecting  him  with  im- 
patience. 

At  first  he  met  with  considerable 
opposition,  and  found  but  few  willing 
to  submit  themselves  to  his  treat- 
ment ; but  before  the  end  of  the 
same  year  he  made  a convert  of  M. 
D’Eslon,  one  of  the  members  of  the 
Royal  Society  of  Medicine.  This 
circumstance  was  of  great  advantage 
to  him  ; and  ere  long  patients  flocked 


* In  this  country,  we  had  Perkins,  with  his  “ metallic  tractors,”  doing  wonders  about 
the  same  time ; till  Haygarth  came  forward  and  showed  the  absurdity  of  his  pretensions, 
in  his  well-known  work  “ On  the  Imagination  as  a Cause  and  Cure  of  Disorders.”  Those 
who  wish  for  more  information  about  the  experiments  in  Germany  and  France,  may 
consult  the  Gottinger  Anzeigcn  for  1705,  and  Journ.  dc  Medec.  vol.  xxvii.  &c. 
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from  all  quarters.  lie  established 
" sallcs  a magnetiser,”  where  M. 
D’Eslon  and  himself  magnetised  large 
numbers  of  persons  of  both  sexes  at 
once.  These  apartments  became 
fashionable  ; and  ladies  of  high  rank 
went  to  them  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
curing "sensations  agreables.”  There 
all  idle  and  inane  persons  could  have 
" des  agitations  vives,  des  accidents 
varies,  des  sympathies  adoucissantes.” 
Mesmer  succeeded  in  attracting  the 
attention  of  the  government  ; and 
was  engaged  in  negociations  with  it 
for  almost  three  years.  These  negoci- 
ations terminated  in  an  offer  to  him 
of  a yearly  pension  of  40,000  francs, 
provided  he  would  remain  at  Paris, 
and  allow  three  persons  named  by 
government  to  witness  his  treatment, 
and  receive  instructions  from  him. 
Under  various  pretexts  he  refused 
this  offer,  and  desired,  as  he  had 
done  before,  to  be  put  in  possession 
of  a " chateau  and  its  lands/’  to 
which  he  might  retire  and  continue 
his  " works  of  charity,  far  from  oppo- 
sition and  persecution  and  he  de- 
clared his  intention  of  quitting  France, 
if  this  request  could  not  be  complied 
with.  To  the  queen,  who  had  caused 
the  offer,  we  have  mentioned,  to  be 
made  him,  Mesmer  addressed  a letter, 
giving  an  account  of  the  motives  for 
his  refusal.  He  wanted  to  sell  his 
" discovery”  as  dear  as  possible,  and 
somewhat  overshot  the  mark.  " Aux 
yeux  de  votre  majeste,”  says  he, 
“ qualre  on  cinq  cent  mille  livres,  de 
plus  ou  de  moins  employees  a pro- 
pos  ne  sont  rien  : le  bonheur  des 
peuples  est  tout.  Ma  decouverte  doit 
etre  accueillie,  et  moi  recompense 
avec  une  munificence  digne  du  mo- 
narque  auquel  je  m’attacherai !” 

This  last  and  very  modest  appeal 
was  made  in  vain  ; Mesmer  left 
Paris,  and  went  to  Spa  " for  the  be- 
nefit of  his  health,”  or  to  wait  till 
his  numerous  adherents  might  do 
something  in  his  favour.  But  M. 
D’Eslon  immediately  came  forward, 
declared  himself  in  possession  of  the 
secret,  and  expressed  his  willingness 
to  submit  it  to  a public  investigation  ; 
which  Mesmer  had  always  refused 
to  do.  A royal  commission  was 
appointed,  consisting  of  physicians 
and  members  of  the  " Academie  des 
Sciences,”  among  whom  were  Ben- 


jamin Franklin,  Baillv,  and  Lavoisier. 
Mesmer,  of  course,  declared  that  M. 
D’Eslon  was  a very  bad  character ; 
and  that  all  the  proceedings  of  the 
commission  were  to  no  purpose. 
But  Mesmer  had  already  published 
an  account  of  his  theories,  in  the 
work  to  which  we  have  alluded 
above  ;*  and  M.  D’Eslon  had  taken 
part  in  his  practice  for  nearly  three 
years,  and  produced  the  same  results 
in  every  respect.  ’Hie  account  of  his 
universal  fluid  is  curious  : — 

“ It  is  a fluid  universally  diffused ; it  is 
the  medium  of  a mutual  influence  between 
the  heavenly  bodies,  the  earth,  and  animated 
bodies  ; it  is  continuous,  so  as  to  admit  of 
no  void  ; its  subtilty  is  such  as  admits  no 
comparison ; it  is  capable  of  receiving,  pro- 
pagating, communicating  all  the  impres- 
sions of  motion  ; it  is  susceptible  of  flux  and 
reflux.  The  animal  body  feels  the  effects 
of  this  agent ; and  it  is  by  insinuating  it- 
self into  the  substance  of  the  nerves  that  it 
affects  them  immediately.  There  are  ob- 
servable, particularly  in  the  human  body, 
properties  analogous  to  those  of  the  load- 
stone— poles,  for  example,  equally  distinct 
and  opposite.  The  action  and  virtues  of 
Animal  Magnetism  may  be  communicated 
from  one  body  to  other  bodies,  animate 
and  inanimate.  This  action  takes  place 
at  a remote  distance,  without  the  aid  of 
any  intermediate  body;  it  is  augmented, 
reflected  by  mirrors;  communicated,  pro- 
pagated, increased  by  sound ; its  virtues 
may  be  accumulated,  concentrated,  trans- 
ported. Though  this  fluid  be  universal, 
all  animated  bodies  are  not  equally  sus- 
ceptible of  it : there  are  even  some,  though 
a very  small  number,  which  have  peculi- 
arities so  opposite,  that  their  very  presence 
destroys  all  the  effects  of  this  fluid  in  other 
bodies.  Animal  Magnetism  can  heal  dis- 
eases of  the  nerves  immediately,  and  others 
mediately.  It  perfects  the  action  of  medi- 
cines ; it  excites  and  directs  salutary  crises, 
so  that  the  magnetiser  has  them  in  his 
power  ; by  its  means  the  physician  knows 
the  state  of  health  of  each  individual,  and 
judges  with  certainty  of  the  origin  of  the 
most  complicated  diseases;  he  prevents 
their  increase,  and  succeeds  in  curing  them, 
without  ever  exposing  his  patients  to  dan- 
gerous effects  or  disagreeable  consequences, 
whatever  be  their  age,  sex,  or  tempera- 
ment. In  Magnetism,  nature  offers  an 
universal  means  of  curing  and  preserving 
mankind.” 

Such  was  the  agent  which  Mesmer 
pretended  to  have  discovered.  We 
need  only  remark  that  he  returned  to 
Paris  while  the  commission  was  exa- 


* Meinoirc  sur  la  Decouverte  du  Magnetlsme  Animal,  Paris,  1785. 
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mining  the  processes  of  M.  D’Eslon, 
and  taught  the  secrets  of  Animal  Mag- 
netism, in  a course  of  lectures,  and  by 
actual  experiments,  to  upwards  of  a 
hundred  persons,  from  each  of  whom 
he  received  one  hundred  louis  d’ors. 
These  persons  formed  themselves  into 
societes  de  Vharmonie,  in  various 
parts  of  Europe,  for  the  purpose  of 
practising  and  making  known  their 
“ new  science.”  Mesmer  is  said  to 
have  received  400,000  francs  (about 
16,000Z.)  for  his  instructions.  He 
was  notwithstanding  highly  dissatis- 
fied with  the  proceedings  of  his  dis- 
ciples ; and  wished  to  profit  still  more 
by  his  discoveries,  by  reserving  the 
privilege  of  teaching  them,  exclusively 
to  himself.  He  soon  left  Paris  and  re- 
turned to  his  native  country ; troubled 
himself  little  more  with  Animal  Mag- 
netism ; and  " lived  in  dignified  re- 
tirement” till  the  year  1815.  We 
shall  now  leave  him,  and  introduce  our 
readers  into  the  magnetic  apartments, 
as  described  by  Badly. 

“ The  commissioners  observed,”  says  he, 
“ in  the  middle  of  a large  room,  a circular 
case,  of  oak  wood,  and  about  a foot  or  a foot 
and  half  high,  which  is  called  the  baquet,  or 
magnedc  tub.  The  cover  or  upper  part  of 
this,  is  pierced  with  a number  of  holes,  from 
which  proceed  branches  of  iron,  bent  and 
moveable.  The  patients  are  placed,  in  se- 
veral rows,  around  this  baquet,  and  each 
has  his  branch  of  iron,  which  he  fastens 
with  a cord  to  the  diseased  part  of  his  body. 
A cord  passed  round  their  bodies  unites 
them  to  one  another.  Sometimes  they  form 
a second  chain  by  joining  hands,  &c. 

“ A piano-forte  is  placed  in  a corner  of 
the  room,  and  various  airs  are  played  upon 
it  in  varied  motions.  Sometimes  the  sound 
of  the  voice  and  song  is  added.  Each  of  the 
magnetisers  has  a rod  of  iron  about  ten  or 
twelve  inches  long  in  his  hand. 

“ The  patients,  ranged  around  the  baquet 
in  large  numbers,  and  in  several  rows,  re- 
ceive the  magnetism  by  all  these  means — 
by  the  branches  of  iron  which  convey  to 
them  that  of  the  baquet  ;*  by  the  cords 
wound  round  their  bodies,  and  by  the  uni- 
on of  their  thumbs  which  conveys  to  them 
that  of  their  neighbours ; by  the  sound  of 
the  piano-forte,  or  an  agreeable  voice, 
which  diffuses  it  in  the  air.  The  patients 
are  also  magnetised  directly  by  means  of 
the  fingers  and  the  iron  rod,  passed  before 
the  face,  above  or  behind  the  head,  and 


over  the  diseased  parts,  always  observing 
the  distinction  of  poles.  They  are  also 
acted  upon  by  the  magnetiser  fixing  his 
eyes  upon  them.  But,  above  all,  they  are 
magnetised  by  the  application  of  the  hands, 
and  the  pressure  of  the  fingers,  on  the 
hypochondres  and  the  regions  of  the  ab- 
domen ; an  application  often  continued 
for  a long  time,  sometimes  for  several 
hours.” 

And  now  we  have  a description  of 
the  effects  produced  by  this  compli- 
cated magnetic  apparatus : — 

“ In  their  different  conditions  the  pa- 
tients present  a very  varied  picture.  Some 
are  calm,  tranquil,  and  experience  no  effect ; 
others  cough,  spit,  and  feel  slight  pains, 
local  or  universal  heat,  and  perspire  copi- 
ously ; others  are  agitated  and  tortured  by 
convulsions.  These  convulsions  are  re- 
markable in  regard  to  their  number,  dura- 
tion, and  force.  As  soon  as  one  convulsion 
begins,  several  others  come  on.  The  com- 
missioners have  seen  some  of  them  last  for 
more  than  three  hours.  They  are  accom- 
panied with  expectorations  of  a muddy  and 
viscous  fluid,  brought  up  by  the  violent  ef- 
forts. Streaks  of  blood  were  sometimes  ob- 
served ; and,  among  others,  one  young  man 
often  brought  up  large  quantities.  These  con- 
vulsions are  characterized  by  the  precipitous 
involuntary  motions  of  all  the  limbs  and  the 
whole  body,  by  the  constriction  of  the  throat, 
the  leaping  motions  of  the  hypochondres,  and 
of  the  epigastrium ; by  the  dimness  and  wan- 
dering of  the  eyes,  by  piercing  cries,  tears, 
sobs,  and  immoderate  laughter.  They  are 
preceded  or  followed  by  a state  of  languor  and 
reverie,  a sort  of  depression  and  even  drow- 
siness. The  least  unforeseen  noise  causes 
shudderings ; and  it  was  remarked,  that  the 
change  of  time  and  measure,  in  the  airs 
played  upon  the  piano-forte,  had  an  influ- 
ence upon  the  patients  ; insomuch,  that  a 
quicker  motion  agitated  them  more,  and  re- 
newed the  vivacity  of  their  convulsions. 
There  is  an  apartment  lined  with  mat- 
tresses, and  originally  reserved  for  the  pa- 
tients tormented  with  those  convulsions : it 
is  called  the  “ Salle  des  Grises.”* 

“ Nothing  can  be  more  astonishing  than 
the  spectacle  of  these  convulsions.  One 
who  has  not  seen  them  can  form  no  idea 
of  them  ; and  it  is  equally  surprising  to 
remark  the  deep  repose  of  some  patients, 
and  the  agitations  which  animate  the  rest 
— the  accidents  which  are  repeated,  the 
sympathies  which  are  established.  Pa- 
tients may  be  observed  exclusively  attach- 
ing themselves  to  each  other,  precipitat- 
ing themselves  towards  each,  smiling  and 


* The  baquet  was  regarded  as  a reservoir  of  magnetic  virtues,  which  the  magnetisers 
had  previously  imparted  to  it;  the  branches  were  supposed  to  be  conductors,  as  well  as  the 
music,  and  the  rods  of  the  magnetisers  concentrated  to  a point  the  fluid  issuing  from  their 
bodies. 

t The  convulsions  were  regarded  as  crises  by  Mesmer. 
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speaking  affectionately  together,  and  mu- 
tually soothing  their  crises,  &c. 

“ The  commissioners  remarked,  that 
among  the  number  of  patients  affected  with 
convulsions,  there  were  always  many  wo- 
men* and  few  men ; that  these  convulsions 
were  an  hour  or  two  in  coming  on ; and 
that,  as  soon  as  one  was  affected  with  them, 
all  the  rest  began  successively  and  rapidly 
to  be  affected,”  &c. 

Such  was  the  Magnetism  of  Mes- 
mer  and  his  adherents,  at  Paris  ; but 
it  was  destined  soon  to  assume  a more 
quiet  and  agreeable  aspect,  under  the 
Marquis  de  Puysegur,  who  had  re- 
tired to  his  estate  at  Busancy,  near 
Soissons,  for  the  purpose  of  practising 


magnetism  among  his  tenants  and 
dependants.  A peasant,  whom  M. 
de  Puysegur  was  magnetising,  fell 
into  a sort  of  sleep,  during  which  he 
began  to  talk,  and  answer  questions 
in  such  a way  as  almost  turned  the 
head  of  the  worthy  Marquis.  This 
was  the  first  appearance  of  what  was 
called  somnambulism  and  “ clairvoy- 
ance and  soon  there  were  no  more 
convulsions  among  magnetic  patients 
anywhere  : the  change  was  a com- 
fortable one  for  both  parties,  inas- 
much as  the  outrageous  vaulting  of 
the  patients,  which  used  to  make 
them  a heavy  enough  handful  to 


* In  the  “ Rapport  Secret  sur  les  Mesmerisme,”  we  have  the  following  account  of 
these  critical  convulsions : — “ Les  commissaires  ont  reconnu  que  les  principales  causes 
des  effets  attributes  au  Magnetisme  Animal  sont  l’attouchement,  l’imagination,  Limitation  ; 
et  ils  ont  observe  qu’il  y avait  toujours  beaucoup  plus  de  femmes  que  d’hommes  en  crise. 
Cette  difference  a pour  premiere  cause  la  differente  organization  des  deux  sexes.  Les 
femmes  ont  en  general  les  nerfs  plus  mobiles,  leur  imagination  est  plus  vive,  plus  ex- 
altee.  II  est  facile  de  la  frapper,  de  la  mettre  en  mouvement.  Cette  grande  mobility  des 
nerfs,  en  leur  donnant  des  sens  plus  dGlicats  et  plus  exquis,  les  rends  plus  susceptibles 
des  impressions  de  l’attouchement.  En  les  toucliant  dans  une  partie  quelconque,  on 
pourrait  dire  qu’on  les  touche  a la  fois  partout.  Cette  grande  mobilite  des  nerfs  fait 
qu’elles  sont  plus  disposees  a 1’imitation.  Les  femmes  sont  seinblables  it  des  cordes 
sonores  parfaitement  tendues,  et  a l’unisson.  II  suffit  d’en  mettre  une  en  mouvement, 
toutes  les  autres  a l'instant  le  partagent.  Des  qu’une  femme  tombe  en  crise,  les  autres 
ne  tardent  pas  d’y  tomber.  C’est  a leur  sensibilite  des  nerfs  qu’est  du  le  plus  grand 
nombre  de  leurs  crises.  II  en  est  quelques  unes  qui  appartient  a une  cause  cachee,  mais 
naturelle,  it  une  cause  certaine  des  emotions  dont  toutes  les  femmes  sont  plus  ou  moins 
susceptibles,  et  qui,  par  une  influence  eloignee,  en  accumulant  ces  emotions,  en  les  portant 
au  plus  liaut  degre,  pent  contribuer  a produire  un  etat  convulsif,  qu’on  confond  avec  les 
autres  crises.  C’est  cause  est  l’empire  que  la  nature  a donne  t\  une  sexe  sur  l’autre  pour 
l’attacher  et  l’emouvoir.  C’est  sont  toujours  des  hommes  qui  magnetisent  les  femmes  ; 
les  relations  alors  Gtabli6s  ne  sont  sans  doute  que  celles  d’une  malade  a l’6gard  de  son 
medecin  ; mais  ce  mtklecin  est  un  homme;  quelque  soit  l’dtat  de  maladie,  il  ne  nous 
depouille  point  de  notre  sexe,  il  ne  nous  derobe  pas  entierement  au  pouvoir  de  l’autre ; 
la  maladie  en  peut  affaiblir  les  impressions,  sans  jamais  les  aneantir.  D’ailleurs  la  plu- 
part  des  femmes  qui  vont  au  Magnetisme  ne  sont  pas  reellement  malades  ; beaucoup  y 
viennent  par  oisivetd,  et  par  amusement ; d’autres,  qui  ont  quelques  incommodites,  n’en 
conservent  pas  moins  leur  fraicheur  et  leur  force ; leur  sens  sont  tous  entiers ; leur 
jeunesse  a toute  sa  sensibilite.  La  proximity  long-temps  continu6e,  l’attouchement  in- 
dispensable, la  chaleur  individuelle  communiquee,  les  regards  confondus,  sont  les  voies 
connus  de  la  nature  pour  op6rer  immanquablement  la  communication  des  sensations  et 
des  affections.  L’homme  qui  magnetise  a ordinairement  les  genoux  de  la  femme 
renfermes  dans  les  siens;  les  genoux  et  toutes  les  parties  inferieures  du  corps  sont 
piur  consequent  en  contact.  La  main  est  app!iqu6e  sur  les  hypochondres,  et  quelque- 
fois  plus  bas,  sur  les  ovaires.  Le  tact  est  done  exerce  £l  la  fois  sur  une  infinite  des 
parties,  et  dans  le  voisinage  des  parties  le  plus  sensibles  du  corps.  Souvent  l’homme, 
ayant  sa  main  gauche  appliqu&e,  passe  la  droite  derriere  le  corps  de  la  femme;  le 
mouvement  de  l’un  et  de  l’autre  est  de  se  pencher  mutuellement  pour  favoriser  ce 
double  attouchement ; la  proximity  devient  la  plus  grande  possible,  le  visage  touche 
presque  le  visage ; les  haleines  se  respirent ; 1’imagination,  qui  agit  en  mfime  temps, 
repand  un  certain  desordre  dans  toute  la  machine;  elle  suspend  le  jugement,  elle 
e carte  1 attention ; les  femmes  ne  peuvent  se  rendre  compte  de  ce  qu’elles  eprouvent,  elles 
ignorent  1 6tat  ou  elles  sont.  Quand  cette  espece  de  crise  se  prepare,  le  visage  s’en- 
flamine  par  degres,  l’ceil  devient  ardent;  on  voit  la  femme  baisser  la  tGte,  porter  la  main 
ail  u ont,  et  aux  yeux,  pour  les  couvrir.  Cependant  la  crise  continue,  et  l’ceil  se  trouble. 
Des  que  ce  signe  a ete  manifesto,  les  paupieres  deviennent  humides;  la  respiration  est 
courte,  entrecoupee ; la  poitrine  s’eleve  et  s’abaisse  rapidement;  les  convulsions  s’Gtablis- 
sent,  ainsi  que  les  mouvemens  precipitds  et  brusques  ou  des  membres  ou  du  corps  en- 
ticr.  A cet  6tat  succedent  la  largeur,  l’abbattement,  une  sorte  dc  sommeil  des  sens, 
qui  est  un  repose  necessaire  apres  une  forte  agitation.” 
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their  magnetiser,  gave  place  to  the 
most  gratifying  repose  and  “ clair- 
voyance,” and  to  oracular  consulta- 
tions of  the  tenderest,  most  spirit- 
stirring  description. 

“ I cannot  refrain,”  says  M.  de  Puys6- 
gur,  in  a letter  to  a friend,  “ from  the  plea- 
sure of  telling  you  about  my  experiments. 

1 am  indeed  so  agitated  myself,  I may 
even  say  so  exalted,  that  I feel  some  re- 
laxation, some  repose,  to  be  necessary  for 
me  ; and  this  I hope  to  find  in  writing  to 
one  who  can  understand  me.  When  I 
censured  the  enthusiasm  of  Father  Hervier, 
how  far  was  I then  from  knowing  the  cause 
of  it ! — But  I come  to  the  matter  in  hand, 
and  it  presses  upon  me  very  much.” 

After  speaking  of  some  successful 
cases,  which  we  have  not  room  to 
transcribe,  he  proceeds  : 

“ These  slight  successes  induced  me  to 
attempt  being  useful  to  a peasant,  a man 
twenty-three  years  of  age,  who  had  been 
in  bed  for  four  days,  from  the  effects  of  a 
catarrh.  I went  then  to  see  him : it  was 
last  Tuesday,  the  fourth  of  this  month,  at 
eight  in  the  evening.  After  getting  him 
lifted  up,  I magnetised  liim.  What  was 
my  surprise  on  seeing,  at  the  end  of  seven 
or  eight  minutes,  this  man  fall  asleep 
quietly  in  my  arms,  without  convulsions  or 
pains ! I urged  the  crisis,  which  occa- 
sioned giddiness;  he  spoke,  and  talked 
quite  aloud  about  his  affairs.  When  I 
conceived  his  ideas  were  affecting  him  dis- 
agreeably, I put  a stop  to  them,  and  sought 
to  inspire  him  with  gayer.  'To  accomplish 
this,  no  great  effort  on  my  part  was  re- 
quired ; then  I saw  him  satisfied,  thinking 
himself  shooting  for  a prize,  dancing  at  a 
festival.  I cherished  these  ideas  in  him, 
and  thereby  forced  him  to  make  many 
motions  on  his  seat,  as  if  he  had  been 
dancing  to  an  air,  which,  by  singing  it 
mentally,  I made  him  repeat  aloud,”  &c. 

And,  in  a letter  to  his  brother,  about 
the  same  time,  he  goes  on  to  say  : 

“ It  is  with  this  simple  man,  this  pea- 
sant, that  I am  instructed  and  enlightened. 
When  in  the  magnetic  state,  he  is  no  longer 
a silly  peasant,  scarcely  able  to  answer  a 
word : he  is  a being  that  I do  not  know 
how  to  name ; I have  no  need  to  speak  to 
him ; I think  before  him,  and  he  under- 
stands me — answers  me ! If  any  one 
comes  into  his  room,  he  sees  him,  if  I wish 
it ; he  speaks  to  him,  tells  him  the  things 
that  I wish  him  to  tell  him;  not  always 
such  as  I dictate  to  him,  but  such  as  truth 
requires,”  &c.  &c. 

Our  excellent,  kindly,  but  rather 
light-headed  Marquis,  soon  had  so 
many  patients  that  it  became  " impos- 
sible to  touch  them  all and  there- 


fore he  determined  to  magnetise  a 
tree,  round  which  seats  were  placed, 
and  conducting  cords  suspended  from 
the  branches.  As  soon  as  he  had 
brought  his  first  patient  to  the  tree, 
and  wound  the  cord  round  him,  " he 
looked  at  the  tree,  and,  with  an  air 
of  astonishment,  which  is  indescrib- 
able, he  said  no  more  than,  ' What 
is  it  that  I see  there  ?’  Then  his  head 
sunk  and  he  fell  into  a perfect  som- 
nambulism.” 

“ To-day, ”he  continues,  “ I have  repeat- 
ed the  same  experiment  upon  him,  and  with 
the  same  success  ! I avow  it,  sir — my  head 
turns  with  pleasure  at  seeing  the  good  I 
do.  Madame  de  Puysegur,  and  the  com- 
pany she  has  with  her,  my  domestics,  all 
that  is  around  me,  feel  an  amazement, 
mingled  with  admiration,  which  it  is  im- 
possible to  describe ; and  I shall  also  con- 
fess to  you,  that  I believe  they  experience 
only  the  half  of  my  sensations.  If  it  were 
not  for  my  tree,  which  gives  me  rest,  and 
will  do  so  still  more,  I should  be  in  an 
agitation  inconsistent,  I believe,  with  my 
health.  I exist  too  much,  if  I may  use 
the  expression.” 

A short  extract  from  a second  let- 
ter to  his  brother,  shall  complete  the 
picture  of  M.  de  Puysegur’s  zealous 
labours. 

“ If  you  do  not  come  soon,  my  dear 
friend,  you  will  not  see  my  extraordinary 
man,  for  his  health  is  almost  entirely  re- 
stored,” See. 

“ I continue  to  use  the  happy  power 
which  I have  from  Mesmer,  whom  I daily 
bless ; for  I am  very  useful,  and  produce 
many  salutary  effects  on  all  the  sick  in  the 
neighbourhood.  They  flock  round  my 
tree : this  morning  there  were  upwards  of 
a hundred  and  thirty.  We  have  a per- 
petual procession  in  the  country.  I pass 
two  hours  at  my  tree  every  morning.  It 
is  the  best  baquet  possible ; there  is  not  a 
leaf  upon  it  that  does  not  communicate 
health,  and  every  one  experiences  more  or 
less  good  effects  from  it.  You  would  be 
charmed  to  behold  the  picture  of  humanity 
which  this  presents.  I have  only  one 
cause  of  regret ; it  is  my  inability  to  touch 
all  who  come  ; but  my  man,  or  rather,  my 
intelligence,  consoles  me ; he  teaches  me 
what  I ought  to  do.  According  to  him,  it 
is  not  necessary  for  me  to  touch  every  one  ; 
a look,  a gesture,  a wish,  is  sufficient ; and 
’tis  a peasant,  the  most  limited  in  the  coun- 
try, who  teaches  me  this.  When  he  is  in 
a crisis,  I know  nothing  more  profound, 
more  prudent,  and  more  clearsighted  ( clair- 
voyant) than  him.”  &c. 

If  our  limits  permitted  it,  we  should 
have  much  pleasure  in  accompanying 
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our  good  friend  the  Marquis  through 
more  details.  He  goes  on  circum- 
stantially relating  his  “ wonderful 
cases”  with  such  complacency,  such 
kindly  enthusiasm,  and  entire  “ aban- 
don,” that  you  cannot  help  taking 
some  interest  in  them,  and  being,  in 
some  measure,  carried  along  with  the 
current  of  his  feelings.  You  shall  find 
him  consulting  his  “ somnambu- 
lists,” or  “ Medecins  endormis”  (sleep- 
ing physicians)  about  their  own  dis- 
eases, and  those  of  others  brought 
into  contact  with  them,  and  occa- 
sionally locking  them  up  over  night — 
furnished  with  “ paper,  pen,  and 
ink” — in  dark  apartments,  without 
candle  or  fire,  setting  them  asleep, 
and  making  them  write  till  daybreak, 
when  he  would  come  and  fall  into 
raptures,  on  seeing  how  they  had 
performed  their  tasks.  All  we  can 
do  at  present  is,  to  promise  the  cu- 
rious reader  considerable  entertain- 
ment if  his  inclination  leads  him  to 
consult  the  works  of  M.  de  Puysegur 
himself.  Of  the  many  hundreds  of 
volumes  which  have  been  written  on 
this  subject,  they  are  perhaps  the  least 
tiresome,  and  the  most  instructive. 

About  the  same  time  with  Puyse- 
gur, the  Chevalier  de  Barbarin  was 
doing  equal  wonders  at  Lyons  ; but 
without  any  magnetic  tree  or  baquet, 
oruniversal  or  partial  fluid : he  prayed 
atthe  bedsides  of  his  patients,  and  som- 
nambulism came  on,  and  “ astonish- 
ing cures”  were  performed.  The  Abbe 
Faria,  too,  produced  his  "lucid  sleep,” 
or  somnambulism,  in  a still  simpler 
manner,  and  exhibited  his  patients  for 
money.  He  placed  the  person  whom 
he  intended  to  magnetise  in  an  arm- 
chair ; desired  him  to  shut  his  eyes 
and  collect  himself.  Then,  “ all  of  a 
sudden,  he  pronounced  in  a loud  and 
imperative  tone,  the  word  Dormez ! 
(sleep !)  which  generally  made  such 
an  impression  upon  the  patient,  as  to 
occasion  a slight  shaking  of  the  whole 
body,  warmth,  perspiration,  and  some- 
times somnambulism,  or  lucid  sleep. 
If  the  first  attempt  did  not  succeed, 
he  submitted  the  patient  to  a second, 
then  a third,  and  sometimes  even  a 
fourth,  after  which  he  declared  him  in- 
capable of  lucid  sleep  ;” — as  Mesmer, 
Puysegur,  and  all  other  magnetisers 
used  to  do  when  they  could  not  suc- 
ceed. The  Abbe  boasted  of  having 
produced  " lucid  sleep”  five  thousand 
times  in  this  way. 


But  we  have  not  space  to  fol- 
low him  or  Barbarin.  We  cannot 
here  attempt  to  make  even  the  most 
rapid  survey  of  the  boundless  field 
which  Animal  Magnetism  now  opens 
before  us.  The  new  science  soon 
spread  over  the  whole  of  Europe,  of- 
fering a strange  contrast  to  the  scep- 
tical, turbulent,  revolutionary  spirit 
which  prevailed  at  the  same  period. 
With  various  fate  in  different  coun- 
tries, it  has  come  down  to  the  present 
time.  “ In  regard  to  every  thing  con- 
nected with  it,”  says  a German  mag- 
netiser,  with  perfect  justice,  “ Great 
Britain  presents  nothing  but  a tabula 
rasa.”  It  has  excited  much  laborious 
speculation  in  Germany,  and  has  had 
many  partisans,  but  is  now  decidedly 
in  its  wane  ; in  that  country  you  now 
hear  much  less  of  people  reading  with 
their  stomachs,  and  fingers,  and  toes, 
and  of  the  other  moving  accidents  of 
clairvoyance.  It  is  in  France,  the 
country  of philosophes,  andsavans,  and 
forlorn  Jesuits,  that  animal  magne- 
tism is  still  doing  battle  against  scep- 
ticism ; and  has  the  most  numerous 
and  zealous  partisans.  A committee 
of  the  Royal  Society  of  Medicine  was 
appointed  some  years  ago  to  investi- 
gate the  subject,  and  their  decision 
has  long  been  looked  for  with  impa- 
tience by  the  magnetisers.  We  can 
only  indulge  ourselves  with  a tran- 
sient glance  at  one  or  two  of  the  most 
striking  cases  in  the  " Hermes”  of 
last  year.  And  first,  we  shall  extract 
“ one  sleep”  from  the  very  long  and 
tedious  journal,  of  the  treatment  of  a 
poor  woman  of  the  name  of  Gerome, 
by  the  Duchess  de  Bourbon,  written 
by  herself ; which,  though  it  is  now 
somewhat  antiquated,  is,  we  believe, 
published  for  the  first  time  : — 

“ On  tlie  1 7 th,  I magnetised  her  (Gerome) 
at  nine ; as  soon  as  she  was  in  somnambu- 
lism, she  desired  to  have  every  thing  neces- 
sary for  writing,  and  wrote  what  follows  : — 

‘ I forbid  myself  coffee  for  four  months,  as 
being  contrary  to  my  health.’  In  the  even- 
ing, somnambulised  Madame  Gerome  in 
presence  of  my  son  (the  Duke  d’Enghien) 
and  the  Abbd  Labdant,  his  preceptor.  She  de- 
sired to  have  my  son  put  into  rapport  with 
her,  that  she  might  judge  of  his  disposition. 
After  having  seated  him  upon  her  knees, 
and  touched  him,  she  said  to  me,  ‘ Put  me 
into  rapport  with  his  preceptor  that  I may 
speak  to  him.’  I did  so.  Immediately  after 
having  touched  the  Abbe,  she  said  to  him, 

‘ Sir,  I feel  that  you  are  the  honestest  man 
in  the  world,  and  that  you  have  an  excel- 
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lent  heart ; I should  wish  to  have  a private 
conversation  with  you.’  Her  desire  having 
been  satisfied,  she  proved  to  M.  Labdant  s 
satisfaction  that  she  hadjudged  accurately  of 
the  heart  and  character  of  my  son,  to  whom 
she  said,  when'he  came  in  again,  ‘ Monseig- 
neur, believe,  and  profit  well  by,  the  advices 
which  that  honest  man  will  give  you.’  Then 
she  added,  ‘ You  have  a tender  mother,  who 
is  no  longer  attached  to  this  earth,  except 
through  you  ; never  give  her  any  essential 
vexation,  for  by  so  doing,  you  would  soon 
bring  her  to  the  grave.’  When  all  had  left 
the  room,  I asked  her  if  she  had  nothing  to 
prescribe  for  herself  tomorrow  : ‘ I must  take 
a little  rhubarb  in  powder  every  morning  for 
three  days,  in  the  first  spoonful  of  soup  I eat, 
and  every  evening  of  those  three  days  un 
lavement  a I’eau  simple,  in  which  a little 
fresh  butter  has  been  melted.’  ” 

“ Ex  uno  disce  omnes,”  from  one 
sleep  judge  the  rest,  gentle  reader ! 
You  have  here  somewhat  less  than  the 
sixtieth  part  of  the  whole  case,  as  de- 
tailed by  her  highness  the  Duchess  de 
Bourbon.  We  can  serve  up  no  more 
of  it  at  present ; but  if  you  take  de- 
light in  the  namby-pamby,  pathetic 
style,  you  may  have  a rich  feast  by 
turning  to  the  original  in  the  “ Her- 
mes” of  last  year  and  of  1828. 

The  next  case  we  have  to  notice, 
was  laid  before  the  Academie  Royale 
de  Medecine  last  year  by  M.  Jules 
Cloquet,  one  of  the  surgeons  of  St. 
Louis  Hospital,  at  Paris.  Madame 
Plantin, — “mother  of  a rich  merchant 
in  Rue  St.  Denis,  No.  151,”  and  of 
Madame  Lagandre,  “ who  lives  at 
Dijon,”  is  “ an  excellent  somnambu- 
list,” and  “ was  cured  by  magnetism 
of  a very  severe  disease,  upon  which 
all  the  resources  of  medicine  had 
wrecked,”  — had  been  magnetised 
nearly  half  a year  for  "a  tumour  of  the 
right  breast,  complicated  with  swel- 
lings of  the  axillary  glands,”  when 
M.  Cloquet  was  consulted,  and  judg- 
ed the  disease  to  be  cancer,  and  to 
require  an  operation — “ which  indeed 
M.  Chapelain  had  already  proposed 
to  the  patient  and  her  relations  as  in- 
dispensable.” M.  Cloquet  was  sub- 
sequently informed  by  M.  Chapelain 
that  “ the  lady  was  susceptible  of 
somnambulism,  very  imperfect  in- 
deed ; but  yet  he  hoped,  nevertheless, 
to  be  able  to  suspend  sensibility,  and 
proposed  that  the  operation  should  be 


performed  during  magnetic  sleep.”* 

It  was  fixed  for  Sunday,  12th  April, 
1829,  and  we  shall  take  the  descrip- 
tion of  it  from  the  report  of  M.  Clo- 
quet to  the  Academie  Royale  de  Me- 
decinc : — 

“ On  the  day  fixed  for  the  operation, 
M.  Cloquet,  upon  arriving  at  half  past  ten, 
found  the  patient  dressed  and  sitting  in 
an  arm-chair,  in  the  attitude  of  a person 
quietly  resigned  to  natural  sleep.  Nearly 
an  hour  before,  she  had  returned  from 
mass,  which  it  was  her  custom  to  hear 
always  at  the  same  hour,  and  M.  Chape- 
lain had  put  her  into  magnetic  sleep  after 
her  return.  The  patient  spoke  with  much 
calmness  of  the  operation  she  was  about 
to  undergo.  Every  thing  was  arranged 
for  it:  she  undressed  herself,  and  sat  down 
upon  a chair. 

“ M.  Chapelain  held  up  the  right  arm  ; 
the  left  was  allowed  to  hang  by  the  side 
of  the  body.  M.  Pailloux  of  Saint  Louis 
hospital  was  employed  to  hand  the  in- 
struments and  apply  the  ligatures. 

“ The  first  incision,  proceeding  from  the 
hollow  of  the  axilla,  was  directed  above 
the  tumour  to  the  inner  edge  of  the  breast. 
The  second,  beginning  at  the  same  point, 
went  along  the  under  edge  of  the  tumour 
to  meet  the  first.  The  swelled  glands 
were  dissected  cautiously,  on  account  of 
their  nearness  to  the  axillary  artery ; and 
the  tumour  was  extirpated.  The  opera- 
tion lasted  from  ten  to  twelve  minutes. 

“ During  all  that  time,  the  patient  con- 
tinued to  talk  tranquilly  with  the  operator, 
and  did  not  give  the  slightest  sign  of  sen- 
sibility. No  movement  in  the  limbs  or 
in  the  features,  no  change  in  the  respira- 
tion or  the  voice,  no  emotion,  even  in  the 
pulse,  manifested  themselves.  The  patient 
ceased  not  to  present  that  state  of  resigna- 
tion and  automatic  impassibility,  which  she 
showed  on  the  arrival  of  M.  Cloquet.  She 
did  not  require  to  be  held,  but  only  to  be 
supported.  A ligature  was  applied  to  the 
lateral  thoracic  artery,  which  had  been 
opened  in  extracting  the  glands.  But, 
what  is  worthy  of  observation,  when  the 
surgeon  washed  the  skin  round  the  wound 
with  a wetted  sponge,  the  patient  mani- 
fested sensations  similar  to  those  produced 
by  tickling,  and  said  several  times  with 
hilarity,  ‘ Ah  ! get  done,  don’t  tickle  me.’ 

“ The  wound  was  united  with  adhesive 
plasters  and  dressed,  and  the  patient  was 
put  to  bed,  still  in  a state  of  somnambulism, 
in  which  she  was  allowed  to  remain  forty- 
eight  hours.  The  wound  was  dressed  a 
second  time  on  the  Tuesday  following. 
The  patient  showed  no  sensibility  or  pain  ; 


* In  magnetic  sleep  “ no  external  impression  is  felt  by  any  of  the  senses.  The  som- 
nambulist does  not  hear  with  his  ears,  see  with  his  eyes,  smell  with  his  nose,  or  taste 
witli  his  tongue ; but  yet  he  hears,  sees,  smells,  tastes  better  than  one  who  is 
awake.” 
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the  pulse  kept  its  usual  rhythm.  After 
the  dressing,  M.  Chapelain  waked  the  pa- 
tient, whose  magnetic  sleep  had  lasted  two 
days.  She  seemed  to  have  no  idea,  no 
feeling  of  what  had  passed.”  * 

For  some  days  after  the  operation, 
the  “ patient  continued  well,”  hut 
died  before  the  end  of  the  month. 
Her  daughter,  however,  “ while  in 
a state  of  somnambulism  had  fore- 
told the  very  day  of  her  death,  and 
the  very  appearances  which  were 
found  on  dissection.”  We  have  only 
to  regret  that  the  whole  household 
of  Madame  Plantin — her  son,  her 
daughter,  her  relation  Madame  Gra- 
nier,  and  herself — though  the  “ best 
people  in  the  world,”  were  at  the 
same  time  perhaps  the  very  weakest, 
most  deluded,  most  contemptible. 
The  details  of  their  conduct  in  the 
case  before  us,  as  described  by  them- 
selves, are  of  the  most  moving  sort ; 
but  we  would  counsel  no  reader  to 
set  about  perusing  them,  without  arm- 
ing himself  with  much  patience  and 
toleration.  Of  M.  Chapelain,  their 
magnetiser,  we  know  nothing,  and 
care  not  to  know.  Should  any  man 
choose  to  investigate  this  matter  more 
circumstantially,  all  we  can  do  at 
present,  is  to  wish  him  good  speed ; 
for  we  have  matter  of  a more  serious 
sort  to  discuss  before  bidding  a final 
adieu  to  Animal  Magnetism. 

Some  of  our  readers  may  perchance 
have  heard,  that  the  magnetisers  of 
our  days  no  longer  confine  their  ef- 
forts exclusively  to  the  “ human  ani- 
mal.” You  shall  have  them  mag- 
netising dogs,  horses,  vipers,  toads, 
&c.  &c.  by  a “ single  glance”  of  their 
eyes.  Nay  more,  they  have  lately 
discovered  a sort  of  rivalry  in  ser- 
pents, tigers,  &c.,  which,  according 
to  the  Chevalier  Brice,  procure  their 
prey  by  the  magnetism  of  their  eyes, 
which  they  dart  upon  their  victims, 
thereby  rendering  them  powerless  and 
incapable  of  motion.  But  “ the  ter- 
rific toad”  (l’affreux  crapaud,)  is  sup- 
posed to  be  the  best  magnetiser  of 
them  all ; and  appears  also  to  run 
most  risk  from  magnetism,  as  the 


following  tragical  scene  may  suffi- 
ciently show.  The  dramatis  persona: 
are,  a “ young  physician  of  a robust 
constitution,  and  who  had  very  black- 
eyes,  with  hair  of  the  same  colour  ;” 
a ” toad  of  the  largest  species  from 
the  marsh  of  Saint  Gond,  near  Eto- 
ges  ;”  and  “ M.  Bouvrain,  ‘ profes- 
seur’  and  ‘ ingdnieur-gdometre,’  friend 
of  the  doctor,”  with  “ another  eye- 
witness.” 

“ These  gentlemen,”  says  Chevalier 
Brice,  “ put  the  toad  upon  a table,  placed 
it  in  sight  within  a glass  vessel,  to  prevent 
it  from  getting  away,  and  also  to  receive 
any  thing  that  might  come  from  it  should 
it  happen  to  burst.  The  toad  remained 
quiet ; the  doctor  crossed  his  arms,  leant 
his  elbows  upon  the  table,  and  began  to 
look  fixedly  at  the  toad  about  two  feet  dis- 
tant from  it,  and  in  presence  of  M.  Bouv- 
rain and  the  other  person,  who  kept  ob- 
serving what  was  going  on.  The  expe- 
riment lasted  only  eighteen  minutes,  at 
the  end  of  which  the  toad  burst,  et  remplit 
le  vase  de  verre  d’immondices  et  d’impurites. 
During  the  first  ten  minutes,  the  spectators 
could  remark  no  change  in  the  person  of 
the  doctor.  His  look  seemed  to  be  only 
that  of  curiosity  j but  it  was  not  so  after- 
wards. At  the  end  of  ten  minutes,  his 
look  appeared  as  it  were,  to  experience  a 
sort  of  displeasure  and  irritation.  From 
ten  to  fifteen  minutes,  the  doctor  insensibly, 
and  as  it  were  involuntarily,  came  three 
or  four  inches  nearer  the  toad,  and  his  at- 
tention seemed  to  redouble.  At  fifteen 
minutes,  he  changed  the  position  of  his  arms, 
uncrossed  them,  and  closing  his  hands 
together,  supported  himself  upon  them ; 
the  hands  appeared  to  crisp  themselves; 
his  countenance  assumed  the  expression 
of  anger.  From  fifteen  to  eighteen  minutes, 
his  face  became  successively  very  red,  then 
very  pale,  and  covered  with  perspiration. 
At  eighteen  minutes,  the  toad  gave  way. 
With  respect  to  this  latter,  the  observers 
saw  no  change  in  him  ; he  had  constantly 
held  his  eyes  fixed  upon  the  doctor,  who 
assured  his  companions,  that  he  had  at  first 
experienced  a general  uneasiness ; and  that 
gradually  life  was  exalted  to  such  a degree 
in  him,  that  if  the  experiment  had  lasted 
a few  instants  longer,  he  did  not  know 
whether  he  should  have  been  able  to  con- 
tinue it,  since  it  would  have  been  impossi- 
ble for  him  to  support  the  state  of  vital  ex- 
altation in  which  he  felt  himself.  In  short, 


* The  details  of  this  case  are  to  be  found  in  the  “ Archives  g^nera'es  de  M6decine,” 
for  May,  1829,  and  in  the  Hermes  for  June.  We  have  not  been  able  to  procure  any 
other  account  of  it,  and  do  not  know  whether  M.  Cloquet’s  statement  is  misrepresented. 
At  the  sitting  of  the  Academy,  M.  Larrey  brought  forward  instances  of  persons  who  had 
>orne  severe  operations  without  showing  the  slightest  symptom  of  pain;  and  “ he  regretted 
< eeply,  that  his  honourable  colleague  should  have  suffered  himself  to  be  led  into  error  by 
sue  1 juggleries,  and  said,  the  person  upon  whom  the  operation  had  been  performed,  was 
nothing  but  “ une  conmere  des  somnambuliseurs.” 
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he  added,  that  he  should  either  have  fallen 
backwards,  or  found  himself  out  of  order ; 
or  something  still  worse  would  have  hap- 
pened to  him.” 

“ After  the  operation,  the  Doctor  felt  liim- 
self  very  severely  indisposed,  which  he  at- 
tributed to  the  experiment,  &c. 

“ Next  day,  M.  Bouvrain  wished  to  try 
the  same  experiment.  He  arranged  every 
thing  in  the  same  way;  but  scarcely  five 
minutes  were  elapsed,  when  he  felt  his  eyes 
full  of  tears,  and  was  ready  to  faint — then 
he  ceased.” 

Now,  should  any  of  our  virtuosi 
think  of  measuring  their  strength 
with  such  " affreux  crapauds,”  we 
would  only  intreat  them  to  have  fair 
play ; and  let  each  man  singly  face 
his  toad.  It  is  our  private  opinion, 
that  had  this  rule  been  strictly  ob- 
served in  the  case  before  us,  the  doc- 
tor would  have  come  off  second  best, 
as  well  as  his  friend  M.  Bouvrain, 
But  leaving  this  matter  to  be  decided 
by  abler  judges,  we  proceed  to  notice, 
in  conclusion,  a new  way  of  travel- 
ling and  seeing  the  world,  which, 
every  one  must  allow,  is  in  all  re- 
spects superior  to  any  thing  that  has 
hitherto  been  thought  of  by  the  cun- 
ningest  of  our  inventors. 

“ All  magnetisers,”  says  M.  Pigault  Le- 
brun,* “ who  have  any  experience,  have 
remarked  two  sorts  of  somnambulists  : the 
one  useful  as  physicians,  the  other  known 
under  the  denomination  of  travelling  som- 
nambulists.” 

“ A young  lady,  newly  married,  and 
who  had  become  a mother  a few  months 
before,  had  brought  a girl  from  the  coun- 
try to  take  charge  of  her  infant.” — “ This 
girl  was  only  fifteen  years  of  age ; she  knew 
no  other  place  but  her  native  village  and  St. 
Quentin,  and  had  no  idea  of  the  objects 
which  did  not  exist  in  the  very  limited 
canton  which  she  had  till  that  time  been 
confined  to.  She  was  sick,  and  her  mis- 
tress desired  me  to  magnetise  her.  Biche, 
in  a few  sittings,  became  a very  lucid  som- 
nambulist; and  her  organization  induced 
her  to  travel.  During  our  intervals  of  si- 
lence she  would  transport  herself  into  the 
neighbouring  towns,  and  then  give  a de- 
scription of  them,  aloud  and  with  an  exact- 
ness, which  struck  all  the  spectators  who 
had  been  there  with  astonishment.  I was 
afraid  this  inclination  might  produce  irri- 
tation in  the  fibres  of  the  brain,  and  I did 
all  that  was  in  me  to  prevent  her  from  in- 


dulging in  it.  Vain  effort ! at  each  sitting 
she  had  something  new  to  relate.” 

“ She  loved  the  King,  Louis  the  Eigh- 
teenth. When  her  treatment  drew  near  a 
close,  she  urged  me  pertinaciously  to  con- 
duct her  to  Paris,  and  take  her  through 
the  Chateau  des  Tuileries.  I feared  that 
serious  inconveniences  to  her  health, 
might  result  from  so  important  a trial; 
yet  I could  not  help  promising  to  comply . 
with  her  desire  the  last  sitting  but  one.  I 
presumed  that  her  recovery,  and  the  mark- 
ed return  of  strength,  would  enable  her  to 
support  the  fatigue — moral  at  least,  which 
such  a journey  might  occasion  her. 

“ The  day  was  fixed,  and  the  news  of 
this  interesting  experiment  had  spread  over 
the  town.  It  was  the  month  of  June,  the 
weather  was  superbe,  and  the  curious  were 
admitted  into  a pretty  garden.  An  arm- 
chair was  placed  in  it,  upon  which  Biche 
sat  down,  and  fell  asleep  instantly.” 

“ She  smiled  at  the  idea  of  going  to  Paris, 
and  seeing  the  King.  Soon  she  wanted 
confidence  in  herself,  and  urged  me  to  ac- 
company her.  Does  not  this  peculiarity 
prove  that  the  somnambulist  can,  in  no  cir- 
cumstances, withdraw  himself  from  the  in- 
fluence of  his  magnetiser?” 

“ The  spectators  were  seated  in  a cir- 
cle, and  die  deepest  silence  reigned  in  the 
assembly.  I knew  the  road  perfectly  from 
St.  Quentin  to  Paris,  and  I conducted 
Biche  from  one  place  to  another.  Still  re- 
maining in  her  arm-chair,  she  seemed  to 
walk  rapidly,  lifting  her  feet  one  after  ano- 
ther. Her  head  kept  moving  backwards, 
and  its  movements  corresponded  exactly 
to  those  of  her  feet  She  imitated,  as  much 
as  her  posidon  allowed  her,  the  action  of 
one  who  is  really  walking.” 

“ Very  soon  her  feet  were  lifted  with  dif- 
ficulty, and  set  dowm  with  force  : her  respi- 
ration became  short  and  difficult ; she  at 
length  got  out  of  breath,  and  the  perspira- 
tion flowed  from  her  brow.  I asked  her 
the  cause  of  the  painful  affection  she  felt 
She  replied  that  she  was  ascending  a very 
steep  mountain.  ‘ She  is  going  up  the 
Cote  de  Verberie,’  exclaimed  the  master  of 
the  house.  I then  recollected  this  ascent, 
which  is  short,  but  rugged.” 

“ I here  pause  to  indulge  in  my  reflec- 
tions. How  comes  it  that  Biche,  without  ever 
rising  from  her  arm-chair,  experienced  the 
very  same  fatigue  which  is  felt  by  one  who 
is  struggling  up  that  steep  ? How  comes 
it  that  she  didn’t  clear  it  at  a single  leap — 
she  who  seemed  to  be  travelling  at  the  rate 
of  several  leagues  a minute  ? 

“ We  pursued  our  route,  and  arrived 
rapidly  at  the  height  of  St.  Denis.  Here 


* Vide  “Voyage  d’une  Somnambule  de  Saint  Quentin  d Paris,  en  1817,  par  M.  Pigault 
Lebrun  (Hermes,  March,  1829).”  We  select  this  specimen  of  magnetic  travelling  only 
because  it  is  the  latest  journey  we  know  of;  many  such  are  to  be  had  in  the  journals 
and  works  on  Animal  Magnetism. 
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the  figure  of  Biclie  contracted  itself,  and  she 
compressed  her  nose  with  force.  I failed 
not  to  ask  her,  what  was  going  on  within 
her.  She  replied  that  she  was  seeking  to 
avoid  a foul  odour  which  was  following 
her.  The  material  cause  of  this  new  fact 
was  very  soon  discovered.  Several  persons 
present  questioned  the  wind.  It  was 
blowing  from  Pontin,  upon  St.  Denis,  and 
it  is  known  that  the  1 voirie’  and  the  ‘ de- 
pot de  lapoudrette’  are  near  Pontin.  But 
how  did  it  come  that  Biclie,  at  St.  Quentin, 
thirty  leagues  from  these  effluvia,  felt  the 
same  disgust  which  they  occasion  to  one 
who  is  placed  in  the  disagreeable  situation 
of  actually  inhaling  them  ?”  &c.  &c. 

“We  continued  our  route.  I had  invit- 
ed Biclie,  on  account  of  the  high  interest 
of  this  sitting,  to  tell  me  what  novelties  she 
should  see.  “ Oh  ! how  high  die  houses 
are !”  exclaimed  she,  all  of  a sudden.  I 
concluded  from  this  remark  that  she  was 
entering  the  faubourg  St.  Denis.  I bade 
her  descend  in  a straight  line,  and  imme- 
diately she  stopped  before  the  triumphal 
arch,  very  improperly  called  la  Porte  St. 
Denis.  She  described  this  monument  to 
me  with  much  exactness.  I recommended 
her  to  follow  the  straight  line  to  the  edge 
of  the  river. 

“ I thought  her  appearance  expressed 
anxiety,  and  that  she  was  not  getting  on  so 
rapidly  as  she  had  done  till  then.  I asked 
her  the  reason.  She  replied,  she  was 
keeping  close  to  the  houses,  to  secure  her- 
self from  the  carriages.  She  at  length  ar- 
rived at  the  Pont-au-Change,  and  exclaim- 
ed, with  an  air  and  tone  of  surprise,  that 
she  saw  houses  upon  the  river : it  was  the 
boats  for  bathing  and  washing. 

“ I now  made  her  turn  to  the  right,  and 
told  her  to  stop  before  the  palace,  which 
she  would  soon  come  to.  1 I am  there  !’ 
said  she. — ‘ Upon  what  point  are  you  ? 
what  do  you  see?’ — She  described  to  me 
the  Cour  du  Carrousel.  ‘ Let  us  go  on  to 
the  vestibule  of  the  palace,  which  you  see.’ 

• — ‘ I am  at  the  foot  of  the  beautiful  stair.’ 
— ‘ It  leads  to  the  apartments  of  the  King. 
Go  up  it.’ — ‘Above,  yonder,  there  are  great 
gentlemen  who  have  long  red  culottes,  bor- 
dered with  gold,’ — (it  was  the  hundred  Swiss 
Guards). — ‘ What  have  you  to  do  with- 
their  being  there  ?’— ‘ They  won’t  allow 
me  to  pass.’ — ‘ Why  so  ?’ — ‘ They  arc  pre- 
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venting  some  ladies  who  wish  to  go  up.’ 
— 1 Fear  them  not ; am  not  I with  you  ? 
Pass.’  She  smiled  with  a sly  air,  and 
whispered  tome  : ‘ They  are  looking  to  the 
right  and  left; ; I have  passed  between  their 
legs,  and  they  have  not  seen  me.’  (Biclie 
is  very  little,  and  the  Swiss-guards  are 
very  big.) 

‘ Let  us  go  into  the  apartments  of  the 
King.’ — 1 Oh,  how  beautiful  it  is ! but  the 
journey  has  fatigued  me  much.  I wish  I 
could  rest  myself.’ — ‘ Eh  bien  l seat  your- 
self.’— ‘ Seat  myself  in  the  King’s  apart- 
ments! and  in  the  finestofliis  arm-chairs?’ 
— Fear  nothing ; I will  answer  for  every 
thing.’ 

“ She  kept  sitting  upon  the  seat,  &c. 
Her  countenance  was  expressive  of  lively 
satisfaction  : a little  peasant  girl  seated  in 
the  King’s  apartments,  in  a magnificent 
arm-chair ! 

“ After  a moment  of  repose  and  si- 
lence, she  said  she  was  going  to  seek  the 
King.  ‘ Oh ! there  he  is — there  he  is !’ 
exclaimed  she. — ‘ In  what  position  is  he  ?’ 
— ‘ He  is  sitting.’ — ‘ Is  he  alone  ?’ — ‘ No, 
he  is,’  &c.  &c.” 

The  somnambule  proceeds  to  de- 
scribe the  King’s  attendants,  priests, 
&c.  &c.,  but  we  have  already  had 
enough  for  the  present,  and  must 
beg  M.  Pigault  Lebrun’s  pardon  for 
cutting  him  short,  a«d  passing  over 
“ the  crowd  of  reflections  which 
his  narrative  gives  rise  to.”  We 
leave  every  reader  to  his  own  re- 
flections, without  presuming  to  dic- 
tate to  him  what  opinion  he  is  to  en- 
tertain of  these  important  matters, 
which  we  have  been  discussing ; or 
whether  he  is  to  entertain  any  opi- 
nion at  all  on  the  subject.  And  as 
for  our  worthy  magnetisers,  we  have 
nothing  but  good  wishes  to  offer 
them,  and  a long  farewell  1 It  is 
probable  we  may  never  meet  again  ; 
experience  has  shewn,  that  there  is  no 
market  for  magnetic  ware  in  this 
country.  Time  was  when  we  had 
enough  of  it ; and  slowly  indeed  did 
we  part  with  it.  But  now  it  seems 
gone,  never  to  return  ! 
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